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STRAY NOTES ON FOX HUNTING 



it almost knee-deep of newly-cut yel- 
low clay, with a foul runnel at the bot- 
tom. The brave green coat finds a prac- 
ticable place, our Master another; and 
both jump, not over, but in; and then 
out again, not by a leap, but by claw- 
ings as of a gigantic cat. The second 
whip goes in before me, and somehow 
vanishes headlong. I see the water 
shoot up from under his shoulders full 
ten feet high, and his horse sitting dis- 
consolate on his tail at the bottom, like 
a great dog. However they are up again 
and out, painted of a fair raw-ochre 
hue ; and I have to follow in fear and 
trembling, expecting to be painted in 
like wise. 

However 'all things do end,' as 
Carlyle pithily remarks somewhere in 
his ' French Revolution;' and so does 
this bog. I wish this gallop would end 
too. How long have we been going? 
There is no time to take out a watch; 
but I fancy the mare flags : I am sure 
my back aches with standing in my 
stirrups. I become desponding. I am 



sure I shall never see this fox killed ; 
sure I shall not keep up five minutes 
longer; sure I shall have a fall soon; 
sure I shall ruin the mare's fetlocks in 
the ruts. I am bored. I wish it was all 
over, and I safe at home in bed. Then 
why do I not stop? I cannot tell. That 
thud, thud, thud, through moss and 
mire has become an element of my be- 
ing, a temporary necessity, and go I 
must. I do not ride the mare; the Wild 
Huntsman, invisible to me, rides her; 
and I, hke Burger's 'Lenore,' am car- 
ried on in spite of myself, 'tramp, 
tramp, along the land, splash, splash, 
along the sea.'" 

I think the distinction between the 
English gentleman and the American 
literateur, given fairly early in the above 
extract from Kingsley, is a keen thrust. 
Nevertheless, whatever the canon may 
have thought of the American litera- 
teur, he did not disdain to come over 
here later on a lecture tour, and gather 
in the American coin. 



AMERICAN RUNS WITH FOX AND DRAG 



LONG runs abroad are spoken of in 
theforegoingarticle. Mr. Richard 
Newton, Jr., painter-laureat of Ameri- 
can fox- hunters, and himself master of 
the Suffolk Hunt Club, Southampton, 
L. I., supplies some interesting notes 
on runs here, including information on 
runs with a drag. 

A long run after a live fox occurred 
on January nth, igiS, at Middleburg, 
Virginia, with the red pack of the Pied- 
mont hounds. At ten o'clock in the 
morning the field met at Gorse Creek, 
and after working the country until one 



o'clock in the afternoon they jumped a 
fox. This fox was in view many times. 
The hounds ran him until five o'clock 
in the evening, at which time it became 
so dark that the master, D. C. Sands, 
whipped off his pack and returned to 
the kennels without a kill. In a field 
of over thirty, Mr. Sands was the only 
man with the hounds at the last, and 
he only managed to do so by getting 
a fresh horse at three o'clock that had 
been waiting for a friend. This gentle- 
man had been thrown and badly hurt. 
One horse could never have "lived"' 
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for the length of time with those fast 
hounds over such a stiff countr)'. 

An average run after a live fox, pro- 
viding he broke and ran in the open, 
would be considered great sport if he 
ran to earth or was killed in an hour. 
Of course everything depends on the 
character of the country. A fox could 
easily take refuge in a covert and thus 
remain an hour before he could be 
started again by the hounds — only to 
run to the next covert. If the country 
is well watered by streams this would 
take longer. 

With the drag, one lays out the run. 
Hounds are cast at the appointed place 
and race off with a breast high scent, 
racing all the time and really not hunt- 
ing, as in fox hunting proper. A drag 
is anywhere from seven to ten miles, 
and generally with a couple of checks 
for breathing. The checks are accom- 
plished by the drag man raising the 
drag for a halfmile, and then dropping 
it again . A drag with a fast pack at this 
distance is run through in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, but of course it is almost 
racing. 

Generally the man lays the drag on 
foot with about two hours start. At 
the end of the run the drag man's 
assistant with horse and wagon, and 
having come around by the roads, 
brings the meat — raw meat, about two 
pounds cut up for each hound. This is 



thrown to them as soon as they all are 
in, sometimes waiting possibly five min- 
utes for a straggler. 

For the White Marsh Valley Hunt, 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa., the drag is laid 
by a man on horseback. He jumps all 
the fences and trails the drag. The 
general custom, however, is to let a 
man walk it. These men are generally 
paid very well. They half run, half walk, 
trying to time themselves to get in only 
a few minutes ahead of the hounds. 
The reason for this is that the fresher 
the scent the faster the hounds run and 
generally give tongue freely. The drag 
is supposed to be aniseseed but the best 
is really fox litter with hot water poured 
on it. This is dipped in an old cloth or 
piece of carpet and dragged by a string 
by the drag man. 

Thehuntmaster is always supposed 
to go ahead some days before a run with 
drag hounds, getting permission of the 
farmers and carefully mapping out the 
country for the drag man, who thus 
learns if wire is to be taken down or 
panelling put in to enable the field to 
cross over sections of wire. The most 
satisfactory plan now in use in many 
hunt clubs where wire exists — and alas 
it is growing to an alarming extent — 
is to build three or four panels of posts 
and rails over the wire with a wing each 
side, so that if a hunter refuses he will 
not plunge into the wire at the side. 
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